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THE COMMON PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY CASE 


WORK AGENCIES AND THE SCHOOLS 


PORTER R. LEE 
Director, New York School of Social Work 


in planning field work for their 


Ti training schools for social workers 


students are using a constantly in- 


creasing number of social agencies. ‘The use 
of these agencies presents some common 
problems in organization and relationship, 
and at the same time the use of any one 
agency undoubtedly creates problems pe- 
culiar to its relationship to the school. 
This discussion is confined solely to the re- 
lationship of the training school to the 
family case, work agency, which is, of course, 


only one of the many which are now being | 


used for the field work of students. 
Organized training for social work has 
had a continuous history of nearly twenty- 
five years. During the whole of this period 
the family case work agencies have been the 
chief reliance of the training school for the 
field work of students. Modifications in the 
procedure of handling students in the field 
have crept in from time to time, but in 
general there have been few changes either 
in conception or in procedure by which the 
schools and the family case work agencies 
have met the need for field work. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the type of field 
work training which was satisfactory in 1898 
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or 1910 should seem inadequate in 1921. 
This consciousness of inadequacy suggests 
a further and somewhat radical overhauling 
of some of our field work traditions, and for 
the following reasons. 

The demands from all sources upon family 
case work agencies for work of high quality 
are heavier than ever. This is due partly to 
the fact that it is possible to do better, more 
varied and more scientific work with dis- 
organized families than it has been in the 
past, owing to the great increase in prac- 
tically.usable scientific knowledge and the 
development of many new forms of agencies. 
This substantial growth in the program of 
the agencies for family case work has re- 
sulted in greatly increased use of such 
agencies by other orgapaetnne in the 
community. 

This means that family agencies are busier 
than ever, which has an important bearing 
upon the training of students. The training 


of a student takes time. The old idea that a - 
volunteer untrained represented an actual 


reinforcement was exploded long ago. Hav- 
ing a student to train adds to a case worker’s 
load and not to her resources. In the later 
stages of the — particularly in the 
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two-year courses, a student may have 
become proficient enough to be an actual 
asset in a district office, but this is not true 


at the outset or for a considerable period | 


thereafter. If field training is conscientious- 
ly undertaken by the agency, it must be 
regarded as a time-consuming responsibility 
and one which will require a greater and 
greater amount of time as social case work 
becomes more and more complex. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the older traditions 


of field work training must be modified in | 


recognition of the heavier demands which 
are’ now being made upon family agencies. 

In the second place, the training schools 
have achieved higher standards of work ina 
way that is comparable to the experience of 
the social agencies. One implication of 
this from the point of view of the schools is 
that field work must be made more sub- 
stantially educational. Professional educa- 


tion at its best reflects the best current 


professional practice. It is assumed that 
this is as true of social work as of other 
professions. If the schools are to justify 
the two years of time and the not inexpensive 
course which their students undergo, they 
must be prepared to give training which is 
educationally as good as it can be made. 
In a field so recently developed as social 
work, progress towards higher standards 
should be rapid. This means among other 
things constantly heavier demands upon the 
family case work agencies, since the im- 
provement of the educational quality of 
field work means a greater expenditure of 
time and effort by the agencies. 
In the third place, the actual basis of the 
relationship between the agencies and the 
schools probably needs modification. The 


original field work arrangements were a_ 


matter of courtesy as between the agencies 
and the schools. It is to be hoped that 
they will not cease to be so, but they need 


to be something more. The original schools 
were established with programs in which © 


field work was regarded as essential, and 


they turned to the social agencies, particu- 


larly to the family case work agencies, to 
help them with this part of the program. 


The agencies believed cordially in organized 


professional training and were apparently 


glad, as they have been ever since, to place 
their facilities at the disposal of the schools, 


This, however, is-much too casual a basis 


for any permanent program of field work in 
a scheme of professional education. 

In the medical profession the problem is 
solved frequently through what amounts 
to a merger of the medical school and the 
hospital. 


work. Occasionally it is proposed that a 
training school might establish its own 
“clinic and laboratory,” in which it might 
undertake the familiar activities of com- 
munity social agencies, but with the primary 


purpose of providing field work for students. 


Here and there this may be desirable or even, 
in the absence of well organized agencies, 
imperative; but one may well question 
whether a school can hope to thrive in any 
section of the country which has not been 
able to establish and maintain effective 


independent agencies in the field. Excep-— 


tions may prove the rule, but if experience 
is any guide the rule would seem to be that 
good social work must precede the establish- 
ment of a training agency. The chief re- 
liatice of training schools in the problem of 
field work must be upon social agencies es- 
tablished primarily to do social work. The 
real problem of training organization lies 
in the relationship which should exist be- 
tween such agencies and the schools. This 


relationship in the past has been too casual — 


and indefinite. It has been responsible for 
embarrassment and superficial work on both 
sides. 


In addition to these more general con- 


siderations the following four aspects of 
field work training at the present time seem 


‘to me to be sufficiently widespread to war- 


rant serious consideration: 


1. The training schools are sending to 


family case work agencies a larger number 
of students than the agencies as at present 
equipped can handle. The increasing de- 


‘mands upon family agencies from other . 


quarters are serious, and the situation 18 
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will ever be possible in training for social 
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further complicated by the increased use of | 


such agencies which the schools desire to 
make. 

2. Frequently the time which the schools 
are willing to permit the students to give to 
field work is inadequate. Not infrequently 
the time allotted to field work has been just 
that amount which can be squeezed from 
the requirements for academic work. Too 
limited time creates for the district secre- 
tary a difficult problem of planning, and it 
may also make it impossible for students to 


receive any fair conception of the work of © 
the organization, which should be one of the | 


by-products of the field work experience. 
3. Too little progress has been made in 


correlating field work experience with the © 


class instruction of the school itself. 


4. It not infrequently happens that a 
wide divergence appears between the stand- | 
ards of case work maintained by an agency © 
and the standards of case work presented in © 


the course of the school. This divergence > 


may in practice be in favor of either side. 
Whether the higher standards be on one side 
or the other, however, there is always 


resulting confusion and embarrassment to > 


students, who find serious contradictions — 


between the two phases of their training 
in case work. a 

In order to make any progress toward the 
clearing up of these difficulties and the 


development of a sound program of field 


work, some fundamental considerations 
must be borne in mind. The most important 
of these is that the future of professional 
training for social work cannot be regarded 
as the concern either of the professional 


schools alone or of the agencies alone. The — 


schools have no justification for existence 


except as they are providing workers for 
the professional field, which is another: 
way of saying that the schools are justified — 
as long as they are serving the social agen- 


cies. On the other hand, the agencies have 
a vital interest in the success of the schools, — 
because whatever may be the present situa-_ 


tion, in the long run_they must depend for 


their trained’ workers upon the training 
schools. If the development of a sound 


scheme of professional education is essential 
to the achievement of stability and growth 
in any ‘profession, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we arrive at the closest 
possible co-ordination of the agencies and 
the schools. Co-ordination in this sense 
involves something more than satisfactory 
working arrangements. It means an actual 
participation in the development of plans 
and the responsibility for training by two 
groups of social workers—those who are 
teaching in the schools and those who are 
responsible for the work of the agencies. 

I realize that there are difficulties in the 
way of this sort of participation. Those who 
are teaching social work are in many cases 
teachers by profession, and they have not 
learned how to secure the collaboration of 
practical workers in the development of a 
curriculum. It is just as true that practicing 
social workers without educational ex- 
perience are frequently indifferent to the 
problems of organized education. 

The second fundamental consideration, 
in my judgment, is that the supervision of 
field work by competent persons in a social 
agency is a part of the job of training which 
should be paid for on the same basis that 
any other instruction is paid for. Where 


‘the money is to come from, and through 


whose hands it is to be disbursed, may be a 
matter of local arrangement, but good field 


work cannot be secured any longer by rob-. 
bing hard-worked district secretaries of a 


part of their time for the purpose. Field 
work supervision should be assigned to 
workers whose time is free for the purpose. 
In the larger schools this usually means the 
provision of a staff for field work supervision 
out of the same budget which provides for 
the other instruction of the school. Let me 
add at once that I believe, of course, that 
whoever pays the bill, the administrative 
control of the field work supervisors should 
be with the agency where the field work is 
provided. | 

Another aspect of the whole problem 
which must be faced before we can ever 


be sure of ourselves lies in the attitude of 


professional social workers toward the 
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school. At the present time it is probably 


honest to say that concerning the problem 
of the schools the attitude of practicing 
social workers is cordial but not well-in- 


formed. (This is just as true of the atti- 
tude of the schools toward social work.) 


In the progress of social work toward pro- 
fessional stability, the attitude of social 
workers toward the schools must be both 
cordial and well-informed. If it had to 


be the one or the other, I should much | 
prefer that it be well-informed, for the 
schools will never be able to give social 
agencies what the latter need from them - 
until social workers are giving to the schools 
much more than they are at the present — 


time. This is a plain statement of fact with- 
out a trace of criticism. It is a fact which is 
inherent in the present situation of social 


work. Social workers are struggling against 


odds, social work is struggling against odds, 
and schools of social work are making the 
same struggle. The schools cannot. lead 
an independent existence. Their destinies 
must be linked to a continuing source of in- 
spiration and counsel. If this source is not 
organized social work it will be academic 
sociology. The school’s most vital con- 
nection should be with social work, but this 
connection cannot be made by the school 
alone—it must be made by intelligent par- 
ticipation in the activities of the schools by 
social workers. | 
The most effective point at which this 
participation can become active is in regard 
to field work. Here the social agency and 
the training school become most obviously 


part of the same movement. At this point 


social agencies are in a position to make 
their greatest contribution to the work of 
the schools. In some places the formulation 
of field work programs and the development 


of educational standards in field work are 


being done through the co-operation of the 
agency and the school, with the agency 
taking the major part of the responsibility 
for such formulation and development. 


Too often, however, the attitude of the 


agency in regard to the field work program is 
dominated not by larger educational con- 


siderations but by considerations no broader 
than the interests of the agency itself. | 
believe we have an unusual opportunity at 
this point of contact between agency and 
school to further greatly the joint participa- 
tion of these two groups in the whole prob- 
lem of professional training. 
Responsibility for making this participa- 


‘tion a fact does not rest upon the agencies 


alone. Most of the schools have developed 
from the start under university auspices. 


Some of these have given representatives of | 


social agencies full responsibility for the 
development of instruction and opportunity 
for participation in the planning of the 
whole training. The programs of most of 
the schools, however, have been developed 


by educational authorities not all of whom | 


have been social workers. The schools in 
general have expected and secured from the 
agencies the readiest response to their re- 
quest for different kinds of service, of which 
field work opportunities have been the most 
important. I think it fair to say, however, 
that the agencies have detected in the 
schools no such general readiness to be guid- 
ed by the judgment of social workers in 


arranging curricula and the schedules of 
students. Exceptions on both sides are of 


course to be noted. - 
To bring this discussion down to some 
concrete suggestions regarding actual field 


_work arrangements, I venture to endorse the 
_ following proposals, all of which have more 


than once been made elsewhere: 
1. Agencies for family case work should 
agree to take for field work training only as 


many students as they can effectively 


handle. To work this out in practice would 


require study. ‘There can be no formula 
which determines how many students could 
be handled by one supervisor. If one super- 


visor can take care of ten, another may be 


taxed with three; and both may be good 


trainers. This policy would obviously be as 
great an advantage to the school as to the 


agency. No school is justified.in accepting 
tuition from a student if it cannot offer real 


training in return. If a vital part of that 


training is being secured from a family agen- 
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‘cy so overloaded with students that none 


of them receives adequate attention, the 
school is being unfair to its students. The 
enforcement of such a policy would logically 
mean fewer studeftts trained by the family 
agency than heretofore. With the sugges- 
tion made elsewhere in this number of The 
Family that among the groups who might 
thus be cut off from field work in family case 
work would be those taking short courses 
only and those who definitely do not expect 
to continue in social case work Bac 
ally, I fully agree. | 

2g. If a family agency is to undettale 
field work training in co-operation with the 


school it is entitled to know that the school 


is offering a course in case work as substan- 
tial as the field training is to be. It ought to 
go without saying that such a course should 
be given only by someone whose training has 
been in social case work. I believe also that 


at the time of giving the course the instruc- 


tor should be devoting himself exclusively to 
training. 

3. In the interests of a closer co-ordina- 
tion between the agency and the school 


there should be constant conferences during 


the period of training between those in 
charge of the field work and those giving 
instruction at the school. These conferences 
should relate to the intimate details of stu- 
dents’ programs, of the ground covered both 
in the course and in the field, and ideally the 
responsibility for their success should be 
felt as keenly by the newer as by the 
school. 

The subject matter, the ida con- 
tent, the methods of instruction and the 
educational policies of a professional school 
for social workers must be evolved by social 


| workers themselves. In the field of medi- 


cine, medical schools, if they wish to do so, 
can turn to professional organizations for 
suggestion and reinforcement in regard to 
educational policies. There is no such or- 
ganization in the field of social work, and 
largely because there is not, the control of 
‘educational policies, curricular content, 
etc., is to a considerable extent being taken 
out of the hands of social workers and placed 
in the hands of those who have no practical 
experience in the field. Any plan which 
makes possible the intimate association of 
instructors in schools for social workers and 


_ responsible workers in the field, for the pur- 


pose of furthering professional education, 
will be clear gain. One of the most:signifi- 
cant points at which such contacts could be 
continuously furthered, would be in the 
administration of field work in some such 
way as I have outlined. 

A revision of the field work program in 
the schools, the development of a procedure 
which would be more definitely educational, 
with better informed responsibility behind 


it on the part both of the school and of the 


agency, would be the greatest step that 
could be taken at the present time toward a 
more stable professional education in the 
field of social work. This revision should 
logically be worked out between the family 
agencies and the schools, because the family 
agencies have from the beginning been the 
schools’ strongest supporters among social 
agencies, and, collectively, they have ren- 
dered the schools by far the greatest service 
that has come from the field. Whatever ad- 
vance has been made in the training of 


social workers has been due largely to their 
generous participation. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


BEING A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS OF THE 1921 peice OF 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK ON THIS SUBJECT 


COMMITTEE on training of the 
1921 Institute of Family Social 


Work consisted of six members, | 
with the head of the Cleveland training © 
courses in case work, Miss Marion Cook, . 


as chairman. Of the other members, one, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Hopson, is supervisor of 
family case work in Newark; one, Miss 
Sophy F. Sweet, is assistant supervisor in 
Washington; two, Miss Christine Boylston 
and Miss Frances L. Hill, are district secre- 
taries in Brooklyn and St. Louis respec- 
tively; and one, Miss Elsa Hirsch, is a 
district assistant in Chicago in charge of 
case work with Slavic families. The com- 
mittee consulted with the other thirteen 
members of the Institute, drawing upon 
their practical experience at every turn; 
it examined reports and articles on the 
subject, and had the benefit of various 
unpublished documents. The following 
is a brief résumé of its report: 

From the beginning, the charity organi- 
zation societies had been eager to “spread 
the gospel”’ and eager to promote training 
as a means to that end. Earlier than any 
other case work agencies, they had supplied 
field work training opportunities for those 
who sought them, and had been especially 
interested in providing field work "for stu- 
dents taking professional courses. The 
- committee finds that the short term courses 
of war time and the new recognition of case 
work as a valuable adjunct to other forms 
of training (such as that for psychiatric 
work, public health nursing, and so on) 
has put a pressure for field work oppor- 
tunities upon the family societies which is 
in danger at one and the same time of 
depressing their sta 
the value of their service to students. 

Without attempting to make an exhaus- 
tive list, those now seeking field work 
opportunities from the family agencies 
may be classified as follows: 


rds and of decreasing 


1. The independent professional train- 
ing schools for social work. 


These send students preparing to become social case 
workers; students preparing for social work other than 
case work; students taking special courses only, fre- 
quently short term courses. 


2. Universities and colleges giving 
courses in departments of sociology which 
in some cases are, and in others attempt to 
be, training courses for social work of 
professional grade. 


Quite often it happens that the teachers of these 
courses are without professional social work experience. 
The medical profession would not -tolerate training in 
general medicine given by a man who was not a physi- 
cian, but the social work profession has only just bene 
to think of the importance of safeguarding its standards 
on the training side. Dr. Steiner reports 21 institutions 
of learning which, in 1919-20, announced professional 
courses in social work. Many of these were new under- 
takings. 
courses. 


3. Universities sod colleges giving under- . 


graduate courses in social work. 


Many of these institutions and many giving profes- 
sional courses are in small places having no field work 
opportunities. Others are in cities in which the family 


societies are not so well-organized as to give good field 


training. The colleges use them nevertheless and ad- 
vertise this field service without realization, apparently, 
of its defects. Thus, in one community, the local family 
welfare society undertook to give training to sixteen 
undergraduate students from one college, when each 
of its three visitors was responsible for the care of more 
than five hundred families a year. If the colleges do 


not realize the folly of such arrangements, at least the © 


social workers should do so. 


4. Theological seminaries, special de- 
nominational schools of social work, deacon- 


ess’s training schools, Y. W. C. A. training 


schools, etc. 

5. Schools and courses for — health 
nurses. | 

6. Schools for nurses, and agencies and 


public departments employing nurses which 


seek special field work opportunities for 
them in family case work. 

7. Schools for training teachers. 

8. Law schools. 


9. Schools sor training psychiatric work- 


ers. 


Under (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), and ©) the family welfare 
societies have demands from a number of forms of 
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professional training for field 


work opportunities in case wor n some instances, 
however, notably in the case of the public health nurses, 
graduates of their courses are claiming, after two or 


- three months of part time case work training, to be 


able to organize all the social work of an unorganized 
community. 


10. Educational institutions not giving 


professional training in any field, but seeking — 


case work opportunities for their students 


because “‘it broadens their point of view.” 


11. Other social agencies which send 
their new workers to the family society for 
field training in case work. | 


This group often includes medical-social departments, 
probation departments of courts, school systems em- 
ploying attendance officers and visiting teachers, and 
so on. 


ty, unless, indeed, they can increase very 
considerably the size of their present staffs 
of competent case workers and trainers. 
The Committee recognizes the encourag- 
ing side of this difficulty in its evidence to 
the greatly increased interest in case work, 
but it feels that one who thinks he is trained 
when he is not is quite as likely to harm 
the cause as one who openly denies the 
need of training. It is anxious that the 
family welfare societies should make a 
greater contribution to professional training 
and advancement in the future than in the 
past, and it believes that no one thing could 
further this more than an examination and 
careful revision of present training policies. 
It doubts whether it would be wise at 
present to “require” that a course in case 
work be taken by every student of social 
work, though realizing that, when training 
is farther advanced, every student of social 
work may see the relation of case work to 
his specialty and may seek training in it. 
It seeks better co-ordination between class 


oom instruction and field work supervision 


than is now usual. 


It believes that each family society shouki 


limit the number of students taken to the 
number to which it can give adequate atten- 
tion, and that the society should take pride 


An examination of this list will give some 
idea of the pressure now put upon the family - 
societies of the country for a service which 
cannot be adequately rendered without ham- 
_ pering their other services to the communi- 


- in increasing this number from time to time. 


It believes that, where limitation is 
necessary, preference should be given to 
students taking professional courses in 
social work over students of other profes- 
sions, and that students preparing for 
professional case work should have prefer- 


ence over other students of social work. 


It recommends that any family welfare 
society, before accepting for the first time 


_ students from schools and universities for 
- field training, seek the advice of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family So- 
_ cial Work about the conditions under which 
_ this training task can be assumed with safety. 


It further recommends that other case 


work agencies besides those doing family 


work develop training facilities, in order to 


_ distribute more widely the responsibility for 


training the next generation of case workers. 
It is convinced that the class room in- 


- struction of schools and universities in this 
- subject should be in charge of teachers with — 
_ practical case work experience, and that all 
staff workers in training in the societies 


should be given an opportunity to receive 


_ theoretical as well as practical instruction. 


It urges, when students are selected for 


. the case work courses in the schools, that 


the selection be made by members of the 


teaching staff who are familiar with case 
work and its requirements. Occasionally, 


students are sent for field training who lack 


the personal qualifications for success in 
any form of case work; some are sent who 
lack sincerity of purpose and are merely 
_ working for school credits. | 


It recommends that students taking field 


| work give at least two full days a week to 
this service, with possibly a block of two 
weeks at intervals throughout the year. 


Finally, it recognizes the need of some 


sort of informational course or courses for 
those who are not seeking professional 
training in social work. It feels that such 
courses should be given without field work 
and should be sharply distinguished from 
_ training Cources, Perhaps the informational 
- courses should be given a» extension courses 
and certainly without academic credits. 
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-HUNGERS 


WINFRED RHOADES 


?P SHE poverty of men’s wants is their 
destruction. When I pass along the 
street and see the hapless loafers 

in the dark doorways and on the glaring 

corners, I think to myself, “Oh, if only they 
wanted something worth while! If only 
they wanted the things they might have!’ 

Why do they loaf on corners? Because of 

the poverty of their wants. They do not 

want to read; there are libraries enough, 
if they did, stored with riches greater than 
those of Ormus and of Ind. They have no 

' eraving to learn; evening classes would be 

multiplied if they did. They do not desire 


wholesome amusements; even those might | 


possibly be obtainable. But they have no 
craving for things worth while. The failure 
of our schools and churches is that they 
do not arouse, in the common crowd they 
have the responsibility of working with, 
wants enough to save them. 


You, who find it hard to snatch a minute 
to read this brief paper, why is your life 
so crowded full? Because your wants are 
so many. When your busy day of work is 
done your soul is not satisfied, but you 


would fain turn night into day in order to 


accomplish some cf the things your spirit. 


pines for. There are books you hunger to 
read, there is music you yearn to hear, there 
are things you are impatient to learn, there is 
work you burn todo. Your wants are always 
more plentiful than your hours. You are 
always burning to carry yourself forward 
and upward towards your possible greater 
self. 

Those loungers in the dark doorways and 
on the street corners—they have wants 
too, but they are mischievous wants some- 
times, misunderstood and misinterpreted. 


~- Misunderstanding of one’s hungers leads to 


misdirection of one’s energies. Interpreters 
are needed who will interpret people to 
themselves, and lead them to some appre- 
hension of their true wants and some vision 


of their splendid possibilities. 
If you desire a ma 1O improve, you must 


_mehke Nim conscious of new and better 


wellbeing of other people. 


the fruition of their souls’ 
people craved music; Canon Barnett offered 


wants. The iiiead savage is hungry, 
and a hideous orgy takes place with human 
flesh as the tempting tidbit; somebody 
arouses in him better wants, and his nature 
abhors what formerly it craved. The 


child of the streets is hungry for pleas-~ 


ure, and he gratifies his hunger in ugly and 


shameful ways; new and better wants are 


aroused in him, and he comes to love clean- 
ness of life and regard for the rights and 
One man had 
gratified his hunger on the flesh, another 
on the soul, of a fellow human, and cared 
naught. Now he is a higher man. Eleva- 
tion of desire is a primary essential for the 
uplifting of any individual or any race. 
Arouse a. hunger for cleanness of body 
and cleanness of mind, a hankering for 


food for the mind and food for the soul, | 


a longing to do something worth while and 
to do that something well, and you have 
started an individual along the climb to life 


that will yield increasing satisfaction to 


himself and to the world.’ 
It is a task of education that the social 


_ worker has on his hands with those who 


are growing up, a task of re-education with 


those who have grown up and have set 


their feet into the ways that mean failure. 
Education is essentially not the mere giving 
of information nor the mere training of 
faculties; it is the creating and stimulating 
of intelligent, energizing, civilizing, spirit- 
ualizing wants. The want for knowledge, 
the want for character, the want for benefi- 
cent activities, the want for the power of 
thinking straight, the want for life in death 
and not for death in life—such wants as these, 
once they become a factor in an individual’s 
life, will lure him on to life whose value is 
ever bigger, better, finer, sweeter. 

In that unusually quickening book, the 
life of Canon Barnett, we learn how a man 
and his wife who consecrated their lives 
to the task of arousing and satisfying better 
wants in a woefully needy population saw 
desire. The 
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classical music such as they had never 


listened to before, and lo! the people of the 


street and of the unspeakable tenements 


were surprised to find that they enjoyed. 


it and wanted more of it. 
tures on great subjects, and the people were 
made aware of hungers and capacities in 


themselves that they. had not imagined 
He offered ideals 


themselves to possess. 


He offered lec- 


of conduct and of life, and one, and another, | 
and another, as they caught the gleam of 


_the vision, moved upward towards it. | 
The crowd looks hateful and ugly to most | 
Nowhere are some of us farther 


people. 
from the spirit of Jesus than in the fact 


that when He looked at the multitude He 
felt compassion, and when we look at them 
we feel contempt or dislike. 


particularly—that is, so as to get under his 


skin—and he becomes different in one’s 
eyes. His wrongs, his ignorances, his 


' struggles, his sins, his ambitions, his vague, 


But begin 
to know a single individual of that crowd | 


unsatisfied longings, his soul’s dire needs, 
reveal a kinship to oneself and arouse in 


one the desire to be of help. 
social workers, or good citizens of our 
country, or good world-citizens, it is need- 
ful to realize that the crowd is a collection 


of individuals, and to look with compas- 


sion upon them, and then to learn to vision 
each individual: He who looks upon Mike 
and Tony and Lizzie, and sees not the 
physically and spiritually mis-shapen crea- 
tures that strike the eye, but the shining 
men and women they are capable of becom- 
ing, has the vision that will enable him to 
become a constructive artist with human 


- souls as his subject. 


But in order to be such an artist it is 
essential to individualize the souls with 
which one is called to deal. Again and 


again do the words of Canon Barnett and 
his co-workers proclaim their wholesome 
revolt from mass thinking and mass treat- 


ment. “‘Having been loved in the lump, 
the one who loves them individually dis- 
covers them, as it were, to themselves,” 
said one of the Toynbee Hall group in 
writing’ of Mrs. aareenee work for the 


To be good 


requires 


THE 


people of Whitechapel: 


and manifold, but looking over many years 
and many men it seems to my womanly 
mind that the best work has been done by 
those men who have cared most deeply 
for individuals among the poor.” Canon 
Barnett also, writing in 1900 of various 
propositions for dealing with Hooliganism, 
stated his conclusion, at the close of a life 
of extraordinary experience, thus: “But 
when all these proposals are considered, 
the old doctrine remains true that good can 
only be done one by one. . . . Each individual 
has his own needs which another individual 
can discover. Machinery may do much, 
but it takes a man to help a man.” 
| ‘The social worker’s task is not chiefly 
the alleviation of physical needs. That 
necessarily comes first, as a rule, in a social 
order where there is such woeful suffering 
of many kinds. But this call for alleviation 
is the needed opening of the door of oppor- 
tunity to do the deeper work. And that 
deeper work is the excitation of the sense 
of want—the want for independence instead 
of dependence, the want for higher reaches 
of life, the want for cleaner amusements, 
more wholesome environment, more profit- 
able companions, the want for the spiritual 
satisfactions of life and not the merely 
material. The life-task of social and re- 
ligious workers is to arouse hungers. 

But this is a slow task. He who will 
undertake this has need of the long look 


and the patient spirit. There are many who 


will find themselves in profound agreement 
with Canon Barnett when he says that it 
“‘the passionate patience of genius” 
to effect good. “The rich must give with 
eager generosity, but they must wait for 
results. They must be ready to do good 
and be content not to see good.” Gifts 
of the spiritual things of life, this means, as 
well as of money and clothes and jobs. 
But combine that spirit of eager generosity 
with the passionate patience of genius, 
and you have a worker who in radiant truth 
may be a constructive artist in human souls. 


And Mrs. Barnett 
herself wrote of the workers at Toynbee 
Hall: “Their activities have been uncéasing 
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EDITORIAL 


HE articles on training in this issue 
of The Family have given considera- 


tion mainly to the needs of the be- © 


ginning worker. After sharing in some of 


the processes suggested, at a point still 
more or less vague, an individual concludes 


her period of training and becomes a trained 


_ social worker. We who are interested in the 


development of social work, in the constant 


betterment of standards of case work and a 


better co-ordination of it with the other 
fields of social effort, cannot afford to leave 


her there. We must show her two things— _ 


first, that the education of a social worker is 
never finished, and second, how and where 
she can find further opportunities for study. 


If, after her course at the school, she be- 


comes a visitor with a family society in‘a 


_ large city, she has opportunity not only for 


supervision but for class room work. On 
the other hand, if she takes a more responsi- 


ble position—as district secretary in a large 


society or as assistant in a smaller city— 


there is rarely, if ever, any provision for 


her to have additional class room work. 
We believe district secretaries in the larger 
cities are usually encouraged to attend lec- 


group study and discussion. 
courses at the schools of social work seem so 
far to be the only thoroughgoing attempt 


_ tures on social subjects if any are available; 
but many times the stress of work is such 


that the additional burden of a weekly lec- 
ture cannot be undertaken. 

For the small city worker, often the only 
trained social worker in the community, who 
is at a distance from any school or university 
which offers courses in social work, there is 
at present no very practicable plan for 
further training. Attendance at state and 
national conferences, keeping up with the 
new books and articles on social subjects 
cannot give the stimulus that comes from 
Summer 


to meet this need, of which the trained 
worker herself is often keenly aware; and the 
expense, as well as the difficulties of getting 


a six weeks’ leave of absence, limits the 


number who can avail themselves of these 


courses. 


Some of the smaller cities have arranged 
for a series of lectures under the auspices of 
the social workers’: club or other group. 
Several cities have been considering in- 
stitutes on social work which would be 
available to workers from a group of. nearby 
communities. Two different plans have 
been suggested: (1) an intensive course of 
lectures and group conferences lasting from 


_ three days to a week; and (2) a series of six 


or ten lectures at weekly intervals. Under 
neither of these plans would the institute 
purpose to make any provision for field work, 
which would still be sought’in the larger 
cities in connection with the schools; it 
would, however, offer opportunity for the 
discussion of technical problems and for the 


_ dissemination of new ideas. 


In spite of the many difficulties, financial 
and otherwise, in carrying out such a 


scheme, it seems for the moment the most 


feasible one for giving social workers in the 
smaller cities a chance to keep up with their 
profession. If successfully carried out, 
might it not be an inducement to our wide 
awake skilled workers to go to the smaller 


cities where the need for trained service is so 


great? 
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NEW METHODS OF APPROACH TO VOLUNTEERS 


MARY P. 


WHEELER 


Assistant Pealecii of Social Suncia and Supervisor of Field Work, Boston School of Social Work 


ETHODS of approach” brings up 
specters of my own and other 


badly worked out schemes for employing 


the odd time of groups of people. Queerly 


assorted as to age, marital states, motives 
and preparation, they were assigned to us, 
or were recruited, in lots of from five to 
fifty. And in order to differentiate them 
from the students in training, they were 
called volunteers. Besides giving service 
they were exposed to some social education. 

As family case workers, we have thus 


attempted, on a large scale, to take non- 


professionals into our organization. The 
struggle to do justly and wisely with this 


load has not been unappreciated by the 
leaders in our field. But has the effort been — 


entirely well placed? Isn’t it a clumsy way, 


hard for the secretary in charge of case 
work, and not hard enough for the volun- | 
teer’ ‘The emphasis has been chiefly on the 
service, almost to the exclusion of education. 


The two terms should not be mutually ex- 
clusive. The point of departure is, there- 
fore, really, ‘What is the matter with our 


methods of approach to the non-professional 


worker?’ ‘The answer will leave out the 
old word volunteer and will put the emphasis 
on the first word new in the title of this paper. 

Do we want to play the reactionary, and 
urge getting back to the old so-called “‘ nor- 


mal’? Or shall we look forward to new 


values? Do we so dislike the thought of the 


war that we will not admit that it taught 
us anything? And will we not even tolerate — 


using analogies from the military termin- 
ology? Many fields have been forced to new 
methods by the exigencies of the war. 
Radio, aircraft, motor transportation, sur- 
gery—in these fields they are not using the 
old methods of before the war. Why should 
we in ours? | 

Let us firmly grasp the nettle and look 


‘at the word volunteer, and listen to it as it 
drops out of use in the highly organized life — 


of the world. There is Roosevelt offering 


people’s often ill-cqnceived and > 


spring to arms.” 


to go to France at the head of a volunteer 
group. But that group could not have met 
the need. Only trained men in huge num- 
bers could stand up under the pressure. 
There is Bryan asking for volunteers, saying, 
““When our country calls a million men will 
And in its place there is 
the cartoon illustrating what kind of arms 
they sprang to, thus keeping the marriage 
license clerk working overtime. That 
response would not meet the need. There, 
too, are the many volunteers who were re- 
fused because unfit for trained service. 
Even many drafted and accepted men were 
dropped when it was found they could not 
render service. The schools for the students 
—officers’ training camps—had a high 
standard and dropped those unqualified for 


_ leadership. Thus the word volunteer soon 


became less used. 

All the people who helped their country 
knew how to do at least some one thing 
superlatively well. The: scientist came out 
of his laboratory to help at Washington. 
The trained agriculturalist raised bumper 
crops, while the trained housewife learned 


to do without wheat so that Europe might 


be fed. The trained business man gave his 
organizing ability to transportation prob- 


lems. All came equipped because they were © 
trained in thinking and in the technique 


of their jobs. The point was not that they 


volunteered but that they were prepared. 


But all these trained people did not get 


their” knowledge in formal education or 


in technical schools. 
In our field where did the weal volunteer 


come from? The beginnings of social ser- 
_ vice were the expression of humanitarianism. 


The act of devotion to an object was called 
“volunteering for service.” The services 
were not complex and were highly individual. 
Later, the wealthy who extended relief gave 
their services expressing their belief that 
their temporal goods were wages received 
in advance. Later still our grandfathers 
gave volunteer service on boards of man- 
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agers of orphan asylums. And our kindly 
grandmothers supported whole shiftless 
families by the simple process of feeding, 
clothing and housing them. Their deeds do 
live after them in complex form. 

Today the motive which brings the un- 


trained volunteer to our field is still the 


humanitarian motive; plus plenty of time; 
plus the urging of some of our leaders to 


. come help in the field of social work. And my 


motive—how does it differ? My ancestors, 
too, clamor for expression; and due to so 
many baskets of goodies hung on my grand- 
mother’s arm I find the time element enter- 
ing in—the time for self-support has 
arrived; and I am urged to enter the field 
of social work by means of formal training. 


There is nothing inherently different, is 


there, between us, even though I have other 


motives also? Because I shall be a regular - 


full-time or part-time paid worker in this 
professional field of social work, I am called 


trained—at a certain point still undefined! | 
Must I necessarily go untrained if I am a 


regular full or part-time, but unpaid and so 
non-professional? And be called only a 
volunteer? It is the lack of training which 
is the point, and not the fact that I am 
volunteering. 

Because we trained workers have ated 
the volunteers to be casual workers instead 
of co-workers with us, who is to blame? 
Perhaps we can more easily decide what 
shall be the standard of training for the 
professional social worker when we have 
decided what shall be the standard of 
training for the non-professional worker. | 

Let us examine what the tasks are which 
we have been giving them all these years. 
Some of the tasks have been very specific: 


filing and all kinds of clerical jobs; tutoring 


and taking children to clinics; giving motor 
service for invalids; working on committees; 
working on records. All this may lead to 


friendly visiting, but does not help lift the - 


load of case work. Why not think less in 
terms of specific tasks, and more in the 
knowledge of technique for service? If the 
non-professionals constantly do case work 
under supervision, the check will always 


summate a slow 


be there. 
never before to join in work for their own 


good, a wholly democratic thing. Having 


urged them to join us, what work are we 
going to give them—the same old tasks? 

._ The Red Cross used huge groups to turn 
out surgical supplies made in exactness, 
The motor corps and canteen workers gave 
a service measured down to the minute, 
The Red Cross also organized huge groups 
to carry on the home service work, and they - 
did surprisingly large slices of case work. © 


In one city of 175,000, before the trained 


social workers came, a volunteer herself 
had organized a large group of nearly one 
hundred non-professional workers. Al- 
though there was little chance for training 
them (so great was the pressure of some 
1,000 active cases every month), still one 
trained professional worker did nothing all 
day but guide the non-professionals, talk 
over case records with them, supervise their 
written work, and interview the clients in the 
interims of the periods of service given by 
the group. To be sure some did not like the 
irksomeness of guidance and fell by the 
wayside. But why regret that? Everybody 
gained by that process. The more intelli- 
gent wanted rigorous training, wanted 
sustained hours and guidance. They wanted 
to know methods and asked for criticisms— 
everything was grist to the mill. What — 


mill? The mill of getting trained. They 


wanted to excel in what they undertook— 
a normal healthy desire. | 
At a recent state conference of social welts | 


a college woman, with a home and children 


and many social duties because of her 
husband’s position, presented a paper to a 
group of family case workers. It contained 
her convictions after a long period of service 
with the Red Cross. The following are 
excerpts from it: : 


At the mention of volunteer social service I know 
the picture that immediately comes to your minds— | 
sentimental, worthless, obligations accepted but not 
fulfilled, appointments made but not kept because 
of some intervening pleasure, the best of intentions 
but every mistake made that the trained worker is 
taught to avoid, wasted effort, more harm done than 
good. I haveseen plenty of this myself. 

However, the past two years have helped to con- 

bat steady change in volunteer work 
and have made it not — possible but — 
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imperative to tear to shreds that picture and to 
substitute for it the picture of the volunteer worker 
as the partner of the professional worker—filling an 
important niche in social service. And it is largely 
up to the professional workers to make out of the 
volunteers helpers who are not only on their jobs 
but onto their jobs as well. . . . . The pro- 
fessional workers in the world cannot take care of all 
the social service that needs to be performed. Why 
not use the potential force of volunteer service, harness 
it and make it draw its load? This sounds very well 
theoretically, but how are you going to do it? The 
professional worker has not time to train the volunteer, 
ing to be one of the 
most profitable things the professional ever put his 
time to. . . . . You have already started 
on the right road. , You no longer allow the kind of 


untrained service you did when I reported, some years 
_ ago, to one of the best known settlements in New York 


City offering my services. I was given classes in 
sewing and basketry, with no hint of the first principles 
of social service, and in a few weeks I was sent into 


the homes of the children to foster better relations 


between the settlement and the parents—probably 
the one job where, with the least difficulty, I could 


go wrong and do the most harm, no matter how good ~ 


my intentions. | 

It simmers down to a question of standards. Arouse 
enthusiasm first, then maintain and insist on high 
standards. Now is the time to strike, the enthusiasm 
engendered by the war service has not burned out. 

ge Open their eves to the necessity of 
training themselves, offer classes for such training, 
suggest courses of reading to broaden further the 
training, demand a sense of responsibility, drop 
workers who do not respond after a fair trial. Then 
offer interesting work and see if your volunteer is 


not a good investment. If you have not seen a sample | 
_ of good volunteer work make an effort to find one. Un- 


less you do you cannot have faith and if you have not 
faith you will not have the enthusiasm to give the 
necessary boost to make the volunteer work worth 
while; and if you do not give the necessary boost you 
cannot make a partner a 
have to bear the whole brunt of regenerating this 
unregenerate world. 

This is a quotation but also a challenge. 

Nobody likes dilettantes except dilet- 
tantes. There was never less excuse for 
them in the world. When we look for people 
in any relation of life to do any particular 
job we pick special people because they 
know how to do special things. If I am 
drowning I do not care whether my rescuer 
is a swimmer, giving his services at the shore 
resort or whether he is the Life Guard paid 
by the government. The point is, does he 
know how to help me? Has he been taught? 
And when I evaluate his services in helping 
me I think of his skill in the technique of his 


_ Job and not whether he is a volunteer non- 


professional or paid professional. 
This is where the nettle pricks me. I feel 
that the term volunteer with its present 


the volunteer and you will — 


needs. Moreover this fact must be faced. 
Do we still want to urge miscellaneous 
groups to make their approach to social work 
through the case work field? I question the 
merit and wisdom in the methods and 
results in making the general appeal for 
these non-professionals. Carried out with 


_before-the-war methods it will weaken and 
dilute our strength. The time has passed 


when unless volunteers hear of problems 
through case work contacts they will not be 
reached. The elementary schools are teach- 
ing civics, hygiene and health measures. 


The colleges teach the sciences of human 


relations—biology, history, government, 
political and social economy. But if we 


‘want some non-professionals why not set 


up some more definite form of selective 
service? Can we take some of the large 
group who will not qualify for the schools 
of social work with their strictly professional 


requirements and train them up to a mini- 


mum standard? 

Our American Association can see the 
field over the whole country. They see 
workers like the volunteer whose paper we 
quoted from, who cannot leave their home 
town but want to be competent to give some 
form of trained service. They do not want 


to be leaders, but they want to follow leader- 


ship intelligently. Why cannot the Asso- 
ciation set up minimum standards and 
organize the field to have groups trained on 


the spot? It has been tried out in a some- — 


what limited way and over too short a 
period of time by the Red Cross. 
The chief burden of the old scheme was 


that we handled fifty individuals in fifty 


different ways and at fifty different times in 


the day. Why not organize large training 


classes for case workers—non-professionals 
who. cannot qualify for the professional 
schools? Limit the places authorized to 
give such training courses. Plans and 
methods of making the experiment would 
develop easily once the premise was granted 


as sound. But that involves changing our 


ideas as to the kind of service we want and 
feel we need from these co-workers. It is 
not only time that we said “no” to some 
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folks knocking at our doors, but it is time 


also that we ceased holding the door open 


to miscellaneous groups of people and 
ceased urging them to enter. 

“But,” say our leaders, “you cannot 
properly train them this way.” Are the 
non-professionals being so properly trained 
or even guided now? Yet they are urged to 
join us, and methods are uneven in ap- 


proaching them. “You will lower case 


work standards.” The drain of the war 
and the shift of workers have already affected 
standards. Will not this effort rather help 
us to take stock of ourselves and be a dis- 
tinct gain in trying to conserve. what is 
best and so go forward? ‘You will dilute 
our strength.” On the contrary: the re- 


cruits from the training schools cannot be- 
come case workers fast enough to cover the 


field, and this effort will help strengthen, 
not dilute, an existing weakness. Why not 
build up administrators and teachers in our 
field to guide the case work of the trained 
non-professionals in the field? 

Education of the volunteer by giving 
specific tasks, unrelated and of a clerical 
nature, is not education. “For the most part 
for the investment of your time you have a 


job. In the name of education is it worth 
the time and effort? If we want recruits in 
our field we shall have to recognize the old 


time volunteer in a new way. The whole — 


field of social work is suffering from an 
influx of people, untrained, using our tech- 
nical terms loosely, taking positions for 
which they are not fitted, sharing our titles 
and causing misunderstanding of the pro- 
fessionals and their standards. Our group 
at least, on whom the others depend so 
largely for teaching foundation principles, 
should immediately take a stand at this 
our weakest point. Once we have agreed 
on a minimum standard and once the non- 
professionals have attained it, they should 
be permitted and expected to enter into their 
share of the duties and rights, burdens and 


pleasures which go with trained service, 


volunteer or paid. 

we make these trained 
sional workers’ approach to us one they look 
forward to as comrades and co-workers 


under our leadership? And, honestly, how _ 


does each one of us look forward to our re- 
lations with them? Our new methods of 
approach will really be the way we think 
these things through, what we think, and 
then what we as a group do about it. | 


person of potential ability in a dead-end 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


DAVID H. HOLBROOK 
Executive Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work : 


EDUCING the labor turnover had 
R grown to be a popular indoor 
~ office sport for harassed execu- 
tives until the late industrial -unpleasant- 
ness stopped the game. Huge percentages 
were being greatly reduced by the injection 


_ of intelligence and commonsense into hir- 
ing and firing. A play was usually made 


for the interest as well as the efforts of 
the workers. Some progress toward the 
humanizing of industry resulted. While 
hard times has laid a heavy hand on many 
hopeful experiments in personnel service 
and industrial relations, the resumption 
of business activity will undoubtedly see 


a further development of the technique 


of working together productively. 


Social agencies have had occasion to take 
notice of their processions of arriving and | 
departing workers, and to attempt to find 
some offset, if possible, for the lure of 
“better jobs!” Percentages of turnover 
have been reduced in certain agencies by 


careful attention to methods of hiring. 


The disconcerting interchange of workers 
born of war’s ‘needs has appreciably di- 
minished. The tendency toward reduction 
of social machinery will probably dis- 
courage job itinerancy on the part of 
social workers and in general things are 
settling down. However, the. supply of 
trained workers is never adequate and the 


tendency’ to prey on the neighboring agency 


for promising recruits is increasingly great. 
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Is there some middle ground? Is there 
such a thing as a productive labor turn- 

over in social work? 

to economize in the distribution of trained 
service! 


The numerical percentage of turnover 


does not tell the entire story. From the 


standpoint of the single agency a 60 per 


cent turnover represents for the moment 


a real loss accompanied as it is by waste of — 


time and effort in finding and starting new 
workers, even though they be well trained 
in the technique of their work. From the 
standpoint of the entire field of case work 
or the general field of organized social 
effort, such a transfer of workers may show 
a net gain due to better placement and the 
increased efficiency that accompanies ful- 
filled ambition. Even for the single agency 
concerned, certain compensations may tend 
to reduce very materially the damage 
caused by the staff changes, so that the 
actual percentage figures do not give a 
true picture. Not how many workers left 
positions during the year but why did they 
go, under what circumstances did they 
leave, where have they gone, and how well 
have they been prepared for the new 
position are the fundamental questions for 
consideration. The attempt to reduce the 
percentage through well known principles 
of business efficiency will prove a temporary 
expedient if it is not accompanied by a 
study of fundamental problems of place- 
ment from the worker’s as well as the 
agency’s viewpoint. 

Furthermore, zero is not an ideal per- 
centage of labor turnover. Conceive, if 
you will, a society with board, staff and 
office personnel unchanged over any con- 
siderable period and you will immediately 
picture a static condition of affairs. Change 
in personnel is the normal, not the unusual 
thing. If the stream of effort in any agency 
is to be kept pure it must have as one of its 
sources the enthusiasm and interest on 
the part of its workers. Some of this zeal 
may come from intensive application on 
the job without any thought of changing, 
but for’ many a growing interest will mean 


What may be done 


widening relationships, including other fields 


geographical and professional. <A 


necessary incident to the upkeep of an 
agency, therefore, is the development of 
such a policy in regard to staff promo- 
tions and adjustments both inside and 
outside the society as will reduce to lowest 
terms the item of professional depreciation 
due to lack of ambition, initiative or 
individual growth on the part of the workers. 

In such a field as social work there is 
also the very definite compensation of 
individual talents and aptitudes. In spite 
of all our efforts to standardize processes, 
we fortunately are unable to make mere 
automatons of workers. The departing 
worker may therefore unconsciously be 
the means of bringing in a personality 


happily quite different from her own. 


Keeping the normal flow of workers 
through an agency operating in such a 


fashion as to give life to the movement 


may well claim the thoughtful study of 
any general secretary. Where such a 
conscious effort is consistently made there 
will soon be many evidences of that in- 


tangible but real life which justifies a 


society’s existence in the eyes of its patrons 
and of the public generally. Such a policy 
includes, among other things, the com- 
mending of valuable workers to other 
organizations, a generous attitude toward 
change when the initiative comes from 
the other agency, a continuous anticipa- 
tion on the part of the secretary and 
workers that each will be offered opportu- 
nities for greater service in proportion 
to his growth and an assuredness that when 
the time comes there will be the fullest 
opportunity for a discussion of the subject 
on the merits of the case. 

Such an office soon becomes known and 
attracts ambitious and capable workers. 
In brief it means the secretary under- 
stands training for the widest possible 
usefulness in the general field of social. 
service to be one of his functions as execu- 
tive of a single agency. 

In view of his recent retirement it is 
possible without invidious distinction to 
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mention Mr. Frederic Almy as one who | 
included this duty in his conception of 
his task as general secretary of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society. A formid- 
able list of leaders in social work might be 
compiled from those going out from the 
Buffalo society during the past twenty 
years. Necessarily all workers come from 


somewhere and if their arrival in some 


responsible position has come as a result 
of thoughtful planning on the part of 
secretaries and others in the work rather 


than in spite of obstacles consciously or 


unconsciously placed in their way by those 
responsible for the. day to day routine, 
the movement on the whole exhibits a 
more healthy growth. 

A single magazine article does not permit 


- an extended discussion of ways and means 


for accomplishing this soméwhat informal 
training of workers for later and other 
usefulness. One point, however, may prove 
suggestive, namely, the importance of 
a closer contact between the official policy 
board of the society (usually known as 
the directors) and the case workers. In 


a large society with elaborate district 


organization, the gap between the general 
secretary and the case workers is real 
enough, though long experience has demon- 
strated the importance of bridging this 
as effectively as possible. Little or no 
attention has apparently been given to 
the relation between the board of directors 
and the case workers. Does not this point 
to one lost opportunity for the type of 
training above mentioned? 

“TI never saw an executive committee 
before I went to be secretary of the society 
at R—,” said a worker recently. “I found 


them divided over questions of policy,” 


accustomed to debate office details at 
length and in general entirely uneducated 


in the function and duties of board mem- 


bers. If I could have known how a secre- 
tary dealt with his board in meetings, if I 
could have even visited such a meeting, I 
would: have avoided some of my early mis- 
takes.” 

In one of the large societies it was con- 


sidered a notable event. recently mee 


for the first time the governing board 


listened to the presentation of the needs 
of a district by a district secretary. Do 
not these two instances carry hints? Would 
not a closer relation between those deter- 


- mining policies gnd those doing the work 


be of mutual advantage? Much of the 
turmoil in the industrial world is properly 
charged to this artificial separation. Is 
it possible that some of the unrest among 
social workers comes from a similar cause 
and would some thought on the subject 


be worth the attention of those facing 


organization problems? 
No universal scheme would serve the 
purpose. Neither would any artificially 


mechanical device in any given situation 


result in the by-products sought. -Two 
suggestions, however, might be offered. 
First, that the attendance at directors’ 
meetings by some of the workers be the 


usual rather than the unusual or unknown 


thing. Second, that workers giving evi- 


dence of some promotional capacity be. 


entrusted with ‘specific pieces of work 
that will ultimately bring them before the 
board of directors. 

Just how the former should be binlint 
about could only be determined by careful 
thought and planning. Certainly no one 
would advocate intruding in truly confi- 
dential relations nor distracting a worker’s 
attention from the duties of the work in 
hand. It would be interesting to examine 
the minutes of any board of directors 
applying to them a test as to their con- 
fidential character with reference to those 


on the paid staff of the society. What 


items would indicate discussion that could 
not have been heard by the case workers? 


Applying another test: Is the case worker, _ 
trained in the importance of observing — 


confidential relationships, more likely to 
give out improper information to the public 
than the average board member? Would 


not case workers expect in the working out — 


of such a scheme that questions of personnel 
or other truly confidential matters would be 
discussed in closed executive sermon? 
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At present an air of mystery surrounds 
the monthly meeting of the board from 
which emerges later fairly complete infor- 
mation for any individual enjoying a 
personal acquaintance with a board mem- 
ber. If this round about and unequal 
dissemination of official information were 
replaced by a normal reporting through 
various staff members, this, like most 
mysteries, would dissolve into thin air. 


If in addition the younger workers could’ — 
_ family social work in R—. 


see the secretary in his relation with his 
board, they could observe the processes 
by which he undertakes to educate board 
members, new and old, in the ideals and 
activities of family case work. If they 
could see him compelled to lay aside 
perfectly good plans for expediency’s sake 
without in any way sacrificing the prin- 


ciples involved or endangering the ultimate | | 


successful outcome of the policy, they 


would in all these respects be laying a 


background against a possible day when 
some of them too might face a committee 
in R—. It is conceivable too that on 
matters requiring the most intimate knowl- 
edge of the case work practice, a visiting 
case worker might make the most valuable 
contribution to the board’s discussion, 
resulting in influencing their vote on a defi- 
‘nite policy. The larger the society the more 
apt this is to be true. 

As the basis, therefore, for a fruitful 
interaction of thought in determining poli- 
cies, some such relationship is worth 
considering. | 

Not all case workers ought to consider 
secretaryships, nor indeed will the pro- 


ceedings of boards of directors greatly. 


‘stir many workers. There is, however, 
the worker who appreciates keenly the 
scene she witnesses. There are other 
workers who in: other ways indicate the 
probability that their talents would best 
be conserved for themselves and the 
movement if they were early to seek an 
executive position. Here again a definite 
method of working out a plan for discover- 
ing such recruits and giving them some 

incidental training in connection with their 


labor implies division of interest. 


the route suggested. 


regular duties is the highest type of personnel 
policy. One suggestion is that definite 
tasks be assigned, such as a share in the 


- presentation of the budget, the working 


out of a relationship with a known friendly 
neighboring agency, the question of new 
offices, etc. Could the budding secretary 
receive her first dash of cold water from the 
unfeeling board member while still under 
the expert protection of the general secre- 
tary much would be gained for future 


Very few will question the wisdom of a 
closer relationship between board members 
and workers. Why then has it not come 
about? Partly from sheer inertia and 


partly, I believe, because of a fundamental 


mistake in most organization for human 
effort, namely the idea that division of 
Convic- 


tion as to the need rather than mere ac- 


quiescence to the proposition is pre- 


requisite for the necessary effort to bring 
about a change. So far as I know there 
has been little emphasis on the loss of 
professional interest on the part of the 
worker and lack of intimate knowledge 
of the organization on the part of the 
board member due to this official gap. 
Every one assumes the privacy of the 
board room as the normal, customary 
thing. Until that door is broken down the 
board member officially will not know 
the worker and vice versa. Division of 
labor has its margins of efficiency. One 
of them is that of interest in the entire 


| job. Who cares to work at something 


totally unrelated to anything else? Unless 
the worker engaged expertly in a minute 
process can have some knowledge of the 
complete product or the ultimate purpose 


- of the business, all the cardinal industrial 


sins of today are apt to be the result, 
even to Bolshevism! Fortunately or un- 
fortunately the case worker has not one 


but a series of complete problems presented 


for solution, so there is no danger of the 
case worker becoming a Bolshevist through 
There is a _ time, 
however, when any case worker feels 
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the need of knowing what it is all about 


and who says so. The organization should 


safeguard itself and encourage the satis- 
faction of such emotional inquiry by a 
suitable plan. 

Long and faithfully have we emphasized 
the necessity for trained case workers. 
Equally vigorous has beer the demand for 
competent executives. What are we doing 
to fill this latter demand? Assuming 
without question the importance of native 


ability (is it unimportant in any position?), 


agreeing that real ability is apt to show 
itself in’ spite of obstacles, it still remains 
true that some problems can be anticipated 


for which there should be training. The 


unusually capable will be saved unnecessary 
blunders and persons of average ability 
will have a better guarantee against com- 
plete failure. For this training not only 
the schools but social agencies are jointly 
responsible. How shall it be given? | 


THE CLASS ROOM HALF. OF TRAINING 


ELIZABETH F. HOPSON 
Case Work Supervisor, Newark Bureau of Social and Femily Service 


EW candidates for training in family - 


social work come up to our ideal 

standard in every particular, and 
it is the task of the training agency to select 
those who possess to the largest degree the 
desired qualities and to plan courses that 
will go far to remedy inevitable deficiencies 
in education or in personal characteristics. 
Some will need brief courses in social 
sciences. Others, especially recent college 
graduates, will need judicious treatment 
to overcome the hardness and dogmatism 


of youth and to substitute a more humble | 


attitude toward the world. a 

The announcements of the schools for 
social work are generous in the offer of 
courses as varied as labor problems, immi- 
gration, juvenile delinquency, social statis- 
tics, and child welfare. They agree that 
family case work is one of the foundation- 
stones of social work and often require a 


course in this subject for all students, 


whatever be their aim—family work, 
dustrial research, community organization, 
or any other vocation. This follows the 


educational principle of “proceeding from 


the known to the unknown,” since the 


family is the institution nearest to the 


experience of everyone. Through the family 


and its relationships, the student can be © 


led up to the questions of housing, industry, 
law, health, and the problem of removing 
outward hindrances to the development 


_ of family life. 


It may be questioned, however, whether 
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the requirement of a course in case work 


for all students does not load up the class 


with those who are totally unfitted for 
dealing with families and who, therefore, 
acquire nothing but a distaste for this kind 
of social work and a resultant unsympa- 
thetic attitude. Competent vocational 
guidance at the beginning of the school 


year might disclose these inaptitudes and 


give such students an opportunity for other 
courses that would serve as a backgroum@ 
for their special vocation. 

_ The students who are preparing for family 
social work should be guided to choose 
from the curriculum some courses that bear 
directly on family problems and some which 
develop a different mode of thought, such 


as statistics. A two year course usually — 
includes a study of case work with various 


allied subjects, as for instance the institu- 
tion of the family, laws and courts in their 
social aspects and the delete of human 
behavior. 


The field work accompanying, a course 
week usually given in a family 


agency. Often two consecutive days a week, 
or four half days are spent in the agency. 


In other instances, a month of field work — 


is given first, then three months of class 
work, this alternation continuing through- 
out the course. At all times, four hours 
a week are spent at the school in conference 


and in the case work class; and the respon- — 


sibility for a few famities is continuously 
carried, requiring perhaps twelve hours a 
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week in the periods of time set for study. 
A third plan, better fitted for new wot 


in-training in a family agency than for 
most students, is to have the first hour of 


the day spent in class and the rest in the - 
field. ‘Too often workers in training meet — 


for lectures and discussion only for an hour 
or two a week, and the exigencies of the 
‘society are allowed to defer the meetings 
of the class and to relegate it to the back- 
ground. Whenever possible, the class should 
meet within a month after the new workers 


arrive. If in a small society the new workers 


are too few to form a class, the theoretical | 
side of case work must be systematically | 


presented to them by the secretary. 

It has been said that a school curriculum, 
particularly one of a professional nature, 
should be the outgrowth of the worker’s 
conscious need for knowledge, for the 
clarifying of his ideas, for the discussion 
of problems that have come up in his work. 
The class for workers-in-training, held 
within the family agency, and no less the 
school for social work with its varied courses, _ 
appeared in response to a definite demand 
of the workers. 


Individual training, even 


by experienced and inspiring social workers, — 


lacks something that only a class can supply. | 
The judgment of one’s peers has always 
possessed a certain measure of comfort as’ 
well as of justice. Solitary workers-in- 
training or a little group of two or three 
students in a district office are apt to become 
discouraged at their own shortcomings and 
will be considerably cheered at finding a 
whole class in the same low stage of develop- 
‘ment. In their company the beginner 
dares to put forth her nascent ideas and to 
_ criticize other people’ s statements. The 
instructor, moreover, can often get more 
of an insight into the personality of the 
student in the course of free discussion 
than she could in a private interview, and 
finds it easier to give a serious criticism. 
toa group than to an individual. 

In a district office the work cannot be 
arranged exactly to fit the stage of the 
student’s mental development. Necessarily 
the new experiences come to her in an 


need for a certain amount of theory. 
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illogical sequence. She is likely to have 
during the first few weeks only one case 
of truancy, one in which the relatives are 
“difficult,” one or two that require hospital 
care, and so on. She cannot generalize 
from these few instances, and yet her mind, 
if it is growing, wants to formulate some 
sort of theory from these data. A class in 
case work, with students who have already 
met some of their problems and are eager 
to talk about them, and with an instructor 
who leads but does not dogmatize gives 
the opportunity for bringing order out of 
a chaos of impressions and meeting the 
If 
the student’s mind tends to bewilderment 
at the mass of detail and technique, the 
class discussion may help her by the relating 


of family problems to the larger questions 


of social justice. A case of unemployment 
will lead to industrial questions; tuber- 
culosis to a discussion of housing conditions 
and city planning; truancy to a study of 
educational reforms. A significant illus- 
tration of a direct contribution of family 


_ social work to social reform is the history 


of the New York Tenement House Law of 
1901 which grew directly out of the evidence 
of need given by* case workers and the 
activity of the Charity Organization So- 


ciety Tenement House Committee. 


To a case work class field work is es- 
sential. It furnishes illustrations and ex- 
amples of the subject under consideration. 
It keeps actual people in the forefront of 
the student’s mind and prevents the over- 
emphasis of theory. It makes possible 
the scientific method of study, building up 
from case after case an hypothesis which 
is repeatedly tested by more cases until 
it stands or falls. Frequent conferences 
between the instructor and the training 
supervisors will provide sufficient informa- 
tion as to what the students can be expected 
to contribute to the discussion from their 
own experiences and for what field work 
they have been prepared in class. Such 
conferences, in addition to written reports, 
will suggest to each of the co-ordinate 
trainers that a student needs help in a 
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certain kind of thinking, has revealed in 


class some personal idiosyncrasy, has done 


a piece of work that she should be asked © 


to report on in class, or has made a mistake 
and can be made to see it better al the class 


discusses the subject. 


Since cases actually being handled by 


the student are brought up in class, the 


instructor should have read some at least 
of the records. She should be careful not 
to give an opinion as to treatment that could 


in any way seem to supersede that of the 


responsible secretary. 

Though the outline of the course must 
be ela tic enough to fit the student’s devel- 
opment in field work, the topics may be 
arranged in logical order and readings 
assigned where they naturally fit in. A 
plan frequently followed takes up the charity 
organization movement, the normal family, 
‘causes of distress both social and individual, 


methods of obtaining information and 
making a diagnosis, treatment of different — 


groups, use of relief, co-operation with other 
agencies, etc. Another course follows closely 
the plan of action used in handling a case— 


determination of present condition of fam- 


ily, interpretation of social history, diag- 
nosis and plans of treatment. When the 
course centers about the intensive study 
of two or three cases in the school year, 
the. instructor can best arrange the topics 
to be presented in three or four groups, not 
in logical or chronological order, but classi- 
fied as simple, less simple, least simple. 

In a paper in the Proceedings of the 1920 
National Conference of Social Work, Porter 
Lee says that the case work method meant 


originally the use of cases “as illustrations 


in showing the soundness of principles di- 


dactically presented. . . . The newer use is 


to develop resourcefulness and right habits 
of thought. . . . Ifa class of students is 
presented with a concrete situation taken 
from the records of a social agency and 
representing a problem which the agency 
has worked at, the class has evidently the 
same opportunity to show a skilled handling 
of this situation that the agency had. Dis- 


\cussion will bring out the method used.” 


In using this teaching method, the in- 
structor selects a record in which the prob- 
lem is comparatively simple, and reads it 
to the class, in the original words, but 
sometimes re-arranging the entries to fit 
her plan. 
the process of diagnosis and treatment, 
criticising what was done, suggesting a 
different action, pointing out the difficulties 
encountered, discussing the technique of 
letter writing, of visiting relatives, and so 
on. If the case calls for co-operation with 
a juvenile court or a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
or for information about marriage laws, 


- the class digresses to consider these subjects, 


and reading may be assigned to supplement 
the discussion. The student may be asked 
to write a letter that may be an improve- 
ment on one in the case record, to report 
as exactly as possible a dialogue that 
actually took place between herself and an 
employer. At all points, comparison is 
made with experiences that have appeared 
in the student’s field work. At a later period 
of the class, the students may be asked to 
bring records of their own for presentation 


-and discussion as in case conference. 


To impress the fact that case work prob- 
lems’ are universal and that an informal 
kind of case work is being done everywhere, 


the student may be asked to find examples 


in history, biography or fiction. One illus- 
tration is Dr. Lavendar’s interview with 
Helena Ritchie in Margaret Deland’s novel; 


another is in Oscar Wilde’s Lady Winder- 


mere’s Fan. St. John Ervine’s Fohn Ferguson 
presents a good problem for analysis from 
a case work viewpoint. In the editorial in 
The Family (May, 1920) on case work in 
literature, a definition is given that fits 
this untechnical kind of case work—“‘case 
work is an attempt by persistent and 
sympathetic care on the part of one person 
to influence the life of another toward some 
definite improvement in his course of 
action.” 

In summarizing the reasons for making 
class room study an essential part of train- 
ing both for students and for new workers, 
note: | 
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First: The course in case work in a school | 
should be supplemented by a broad selection — 


of other studies. 


Second: The class room gives a much © 
needed opportunity for the student to 
express her ideas and get the reaction of © 


the group. 


Third: The theory of case work and its | 
relation to social justice can best be brought © 


out by discussion of concrete cases. 


Fourth: The class and field work can ey | 
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correlated by close co-operation of the 
directors of both. 

Fifth: All the topics that’ need to be 
discussed in a case work class can be in- 
troduced in connection with the intensive 
study of a few case records. 

Sixth: The case method of teaching is 
the most effective way of developing in a 


student the rudiments of the three factors 


mentioned by Mr. Lee—philosophy, knowl- 
and skill. 


IN OUR OWN FIELD 


NOTHER college to honor social. work as a 
A profession this year was Carleton College, 

Northfield, Minn., which at its fifty-fifth 
commencement in June conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters on James F. Jackson, 
General Secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Cleveland. The degree was “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service rendered humanity in the field 


of family social service.” Mr. Jackson was a graduate. 


of the College in 1883 and has been active in social 
work for twenty-nine years, seventeen of which have 
_ been spent with the Associated Charities in Cleveland. 


ANOTHER ANNUAL MEETING 

OT a stiff, formal meeting!’’ declared all the 
department heads when the subject of the 
annual meeting was broached to them last fall. 


So safe a distance did we keep from that fearful — 
contingency and so successful did we find the results 
that other societies making aie for the year may wish | 


to hear about them. 


As a member of the Chenthbaley Chest, the Social | 
has no special list of © 
subscribers and no individual by the ech All busi- | 


Service Federation of Toledo 


ness transactions are handled 


ing House, Wayfarers’ Lodge, and Fresh Air Camp. 


The place chosen was the Wayfarers’ Lodge, a second- 
story “hotel” which formed an effective background © 
for the November decorations of corn stalks and pump- > 
kins. The main lobby was set as reception and dining | 
room, while the large dormitory was transmuted into 


an auditorium. 


We mailed printed invitations to a selected list of © 


1,000, supporting them by daily press notices for a 
week, and planned for 100 oto 


tions for the supper and paid in advance. 
was filled to capacity. ; 
_ Although the program consisted of four independent 
installments, most of the suerte came early and re- 
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y the twelve trustees. 
This annual meeting was therefore chiefly an occasion © 
for education about the organization and its seven > 
departments: Family Service, Children’s Aid, Educa- 
tion and Research, Better Housing, Confidential Clear- 


Instead, we greeted | 
nearly 400, three fourths of whom had made reserva- _ 
The house 


at a set price per plate. 


to a public emergency. 


mained for the whole evening. From 5 to 6 we held 
open house in our suite of offices, newly swept and 
garnished for the occasion. Each department displayed 
posters or an exhibit of some sort, explained by the 
department head. The day nursery, employment 
office, and dental dispensary in the same building, 
though independent agencies, were all shown to the 
public. Most appealing of the exhibits was the supper 
arranged in the day nursery for twenty baby boarders 
of our Children’s Aid Department. 

By 6 o’clock guests were standing in line at the 
counter of the lodge, two blocks from the office, where 
they were given handouts on paper plates and tin 
cups of coffee. A church society undertook this service 
| The wayfarers, cleaned and 
brushed until they shone, mingled unnoticed with 
the crowd. 

After supper we adjourned to the anditedieas, where 
the former president of the trustees introduced the 
new president, followed by the superintendent and the 
department heads, each of whom gave a four-minute 
summary of the year’s work. These talks occupied. 
about an hour, and were followed by an informal pro- 
gram of music, monologues, and fun presented by a 
delegation from one of the men’s luncheon clubs of the 
city. With cider and doughnuts the meeting was 
concluded at 10. | 

Not very formal—certainly not stiff! Such an 
atmosphere would have been outlawed by the setting 
itself. But less than a month later we were launched 
on the biggest wave of Christmas giving the town has 
ever known, all handled through our confidential clear- 
ing house. In another month we were inundated by 
unemployment, with all the dangers of hysteria due 
All the social agencies of the 
city and the community as well threw their resources 
into the common need and helped the Social Service 
Federation feel its way through the fog. 

We issued no printed annual report last year, experi- 
menting instead with this open meeting. It cost about 
$100 in money and a great deal more in thought. But 
to our minds it was worth all it cost. 

| Fiorence M. Sever 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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